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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — Ill. 


“He is a person who I respect greatly” ; 
say, whom. “Be careful who you trust”; 
whom you trust. 

The word-only is often wrongly placed in 
the sentence, and made to express an idea 
which is not designed to be conveyed. “ Not 
only Chinese are superstitious,” implies that 
others besides the Chinese are superstitious. 
“ Chinese are not only superstitious,” implies 
that in addition to being superstitious, they 
have some other characteristics. “ Chinese 
not only are superstitious,” leaves room for 
something still further to be implied of the 


‘have found him” 


Chinese than superstition, something which 
is not necessarily the predicate of are ; as, 
“Chinese not only are superstitious, but 
they persecute those who do not put faith 
in Confucius.” 

Never say seraphims, for the plural of 
seraph, but seraphim ; the same rule holds 
with cherubims. Cherubs and seraphs are 
proper plurals, suiting a familiar style of 
speaking or writing, while cherubim and sera- 
phim are to be used only in more dignified 
and solemn discourse. 

“The most eminent scholars will, on some 
points, differ among one another” ; say, among 
themselves. 

“I found him better than I expected to 
; say, to find him. 

“Seven lads were present, and he gave 
them all a book”; say, gave them each a 
book. All refers to a number of persons or 
things taken collectively, as one body; each 
refers to every individual, separately consid- 
ered. 

Be careful to use the hyphen correctly ; it 
joins compound words, and words broken by 
the ending of a line. The use of the hyphen 
will appear more clearly from the following 
example : “ many colored wings” means mary 
wings which are colored ; but “ many-colored 
wings ”’ means “ wings of many colors.” 

“Every child should obey their parents” ; 
say, his parents. The pronoun must agree 
with the noun in number, etc. 

“Too free an indulgence in luxuries enervaie 
and injure the system”; say, enervates and 
injures, etc. The plural, luxuries, standing 
directly before the verb (which should be 
enervates, in the singular ), deceives the ear. 
Errors of this kind are very common, though 
a moment’s thought would correct them. 
The verb must agree with its subject in per- 
son and in number; if the moun is in the 
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singular, the verb that belongs to it must 
also be in the singular. 

“This will serve as a preventative” ; say, 
preventive. 

“ A summer's morning,” should be, A sum- 
mer morning. 

“ Equally as well,” is a very common ex- 
pression, and a very incorrect one ; the ad- 
verb of comparison, “as,” has no right in 
the sentence. “Equally well,” “ Equally 


high,” “Equally dear,” should be the con- 
struction ; and if a complement be necessary 
in the phrase, it should be preceded by the 
preposition “with,” as, “The wall was 
equally high with the former one,” “ The 
goods at Smith’s are equally dear with those 
sold at the shop next door,” etc. “ Equally 
the same” is tautology. 


Walton Burgess. 
New York, N. Y. 





EXTERNAL NATURE IN SCOTT’S “LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


Descriptions of natural scenery and allu- 
sions and imagery drawn from the same 
source are as profusely scattered through 
“The Lady of the Lake” as is the heather 
over the Scottish highlands where the story 
is laid. They supply the atmosphere of the 
poem. Through them the verse breathes 
the freedom of the mountains, the purity of 
their lakes, the wildness of their torrents, 
the fragrance of their roses. In the latter 
part of the poem, where the scene changes, 
this imagery is dropped. But wherever the 
action is in the highlands, such descriptions 
and images adorn and beautify. 

There are no generalities ; each object is 
individualized ; all are true to the highlands. 
There are no mountains ; but Benvoirlich’s 
summit catches the first red ray of the morn- 
ing, a glimpse is given of “the wild 
heaths of Uam-Var” and “ the bold cliffs of 
Benvenue.” There are no trees; but oak, 
ash, and pine all show their own character- 
istics, also “mountain fir with bark un- 
shorn,” 

“Where weeping birch and willow round 

With their long fibers swept the ground.” 
There are no flowers; only _ harebell, 
heather, clematis, wild rose. No birds fly or 
sing ; the owlets start, the “lark’s shrill fife 
may come,” “the bittern sounds his drum,” 
the “wild duck’s brood” appears upon the 
lake. The boar, the stag, the wolf, the wild- 


cat, the elk, the bison, the otter move each 
in his own fashion; they are animal, not 
human, and each is himself. 

Broad landscapes are seldom presented, 


‘but single objects, painted with the brush of 


the impressionist. A line, a phrase, often a 
single word, sets forth vividly to the 
imagination a movement or an _ expres- 
sion :— 

“ Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue.” 

“ A twilight forest frowned.” 

“ Now eve, with western shadows long, 

Floated on Katrine bright arfd strong.” 

On Loch Katrine the poet’s thought loves 
to dwell. Of her ever-changing beauty once 
and again he catches a glimpse : — 

“No Katrine in her mirror blue 
Gives back the shaggy banks more true.” 
The mountain eagle soared from the cliffs of 
Benvenue, 
“ And, high in middle heaven reclined, 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake.” 
Again, this is the “lonely lake.” 

Of Loch Katrine Scott has painted three 
complete pictures, every one an exquisite bit 
of art, a charming medallion, portraying a 
mood of the lake. She dazzles imagination 
when she is first presented in all the splendor 
of sunset, with surface 

“One burnished sheet of living gold,” 
the islands and indented shore ‘line glorious 
in purple, while to the north towers Ben-an, | 
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tugged and treeless, and on the south stands 

“huge Benvenue” wild with its mountain 
forest. In the third canto the lake is shown 
testing calm in the restrained joy of the 
dawn. On her trembling bosom lie white 
water-lilies. All around the grass is dewy, 
and overhead the sky is flecked with clouds, 
and everywhere animate life is astir. From 
sky, and fern, and shrub are heard the note 
of lark, and speckled thrush, and cushat 
dove. Once more, in the minstrel’s descrip- 
tion of the battle, the lake is painted. In 
the twilight, on the eve of the conflict, a 
glimpse is caught of her waters inky black 
beside “gray Benvenue” and beneath a 
scowling heaven. A little later the light- 
ning’s flash shows her waters lashed to fury 
by the wind, while the storm pours down. 

Canto I opens with a brief invocation, in 
which Nature seems sad in sympathy over 
the decay of minstrelsy. In sharp contrast 
with this opening note is the joyousness of 
the canto, and the gladsome spirit is intro- 
duced chiefly through the use made of ex- 
ternal nature. The whole atmosphere is 
quivering with light ; sound is everywhere, 
and its echoes unceasing; stir, movement, 
energy, life abound. 

Almost ali of the first half of this canto is 
occupied with external nature, and a special 
use is made of it there in preparing the way 
for the introduction of the characters. First 
comes the chase, with its quick shifting of 
scene, the prominence of rugged features of 
the landscape, loud sounds, frequent echoes, 
vigorous movement, energy of animal life. 
All this is a prelude, supplying the feeling, 
the mood in which to receive the hero, the 
strong, bold hunter-knight. His coming is 
followed by an interlude in quiet strain. 
The eye is suffered to dwell among the 
mountain peaks glowing with sunset light ; 
it lingers upon the wild flowers and the 
sturdy trees of the uplands; it traces the 
threads of tiny streams until they widen into 
broad channels ; at last it rests upon Loch 
Katrine flooded with the glory of purple and 
gold. Into this scene glides in her little 
skiff the heroine, a pure, shy maiden, radiant 
in all the beauty and grace of her noble 
lineage and her sylvan surroundings. So is 











the hero prepared to receive her ; so, also, is 
the reader. ; 

External nature is less prominent in th 
third canto than in the first, but a close 
parallel in its use may be traced. The mood 
of Nature intensifies that of the characters 
and the action. -Here, however, Nature is 
mournful, at times savage. She shows tear- 
drops in dew, the yew growing above a chief- 
tain’s grave, the “summer-dried fountain,” 
“the leaves that are searest.” She causes 
us to listen while the song of the gay 
warblers is hushed by fear of the bird of 
prey, or the eagle screams in exultation over 
the impending battle, or “the midnight 
wind” blows “wild and dread.” She gives 
visions of “ black cliffs,” struggling torrents, 
gray mist whose changing shapes suggest 
uncanny images. 

The opening picture of Loch Katrine in 
the soft light of dawn corresponds to the 
more splendid one of the same mountain 
lake at sunset in the first canto. That has 
been spoken of as an interlude preparing 
the mind for the coming of “the lady of 
the lake.” So now the calm joy of this 
lonely lake-is a prelude, emphasizing by its 
contrast the restless figure of the savage 
chieftain, who is presented in his impatience 
as the leading character of this canto. 

In Canto I the rapidity of the chase was 
suggested by the quick shifting of the scenes 
presented, and its extent by the number of 
these scenes. So in Canto III the speed of 
the war messengers is imaged in a similar 
way, and the length of their running, as well. 
But in the chase the more striking features 
of the larger landscape were evident, the 
mountain, the lake, the swollen river, the 
level moor. Here the runners see little be- 
sides the path before them, and the reader 
looks with their eyes upon steep hill, diffi- 
cult crag, “trembling bog,” and raging tor- 
rent. 

The nature imagery of the “‘ Coronach” 
lends a wild beauty to the scene of mourning 
for the mountaineer. Indeed, no small part 


of the beauty and charm of “The Lady of 
the Lake” is derived from the varied, yet al- 
ways sympathetic, nature touches. 

Emma Younglove. 


Ventura, Calif. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


A writer in “Notes and Queries” says 
that Kipling is erroneously credited with the 


expression, “ That’s another story.” Sterne 
used it, he says, in the seventeenth chapter 
of “Tristram Shandy,” and other people 
knew it before Kipling was born. It was 
Kipling, however, who made the phrase a 
household word, and people will continue to 
say : “ But that’s another story, as Kipling 
says,” with never a thought of Sterne. 


eo *e 


Keats wrote to Haydon in a letter lately 
sold in London: “I have come to this reso- 
lution : never to write for the sake of writ- 
ing or making a poem, but from running over 
with my little knowledge or experience 
which many years of reflection may perhaps 
give me.” If all books were written in ac- 
cordance with this principle, there would be 
fewer of them and more would be worth 
reading. 


o*¢ 


The new copyright law enacted by Con- 
gress in the closing hours of the recent ses- 
sion, and approved March 4, will go into 
effect July 1, 1909. Its most important pro- 
vision is the extension of the period of re- 
newal of a copyright from fourteen to twenty- 
eight years, thus making the whole life of a 
copyright fifty-six years, if it is renewed 
when the first period of twenty-eight years 
expires. This provision applies to existing 
copyrights. Application for renewal must 
be made within a year before the expiration 
of the copyright. Under the new law, copy- 
right may be secured for all the “ writings ” 
of an author, using the word in its most 
comprehensive meaning, including lectures, 
sermons and _ addresses, compilations, 
abridgments, adaptations, arrangements, 
dramatizations, translations and works re- 
published with new matter, and also includ- 
ing dramatic-musical compositions, repro- 
ductions of works of art, prints, and pic- 
torial illustrations. The foreign author is 
given a period of sixty days in which to 
make his publishing arrangements ‘in 
America without endangering his copyright. 
The holder of a copyright has the exclusive 
right to translate the copyrighted work into 
other languages or dialects, or make any 
version thereof, if it be a literary work ; to 
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dramatize it if it be a non-dramatic work; 
to convert it into a novel or other non- 
dramatic work if it be a drama; to arrange 
or adapt it if it be a musical work; to de- 
liver, perform, or represent the copyrighted 
work in public for profit ; and to make rec- 
ords or other instruments for reproducing it 
mechanically. The publisher of a book must 
make affidavit that the mechanical work of 
making the book was done in the United 
States. Entry of printed title before publi- 
cation will no longer be required. To secure 
a copyright for any work in the United 
States two copies bearing the copyright 
notice must be deposited with the Librarian 
of Congress not later than the day of publi- 
cation here or abroad. The fee for copy- 
right will be $1 in each case, and fifty-cent 
fees for entry without certificate will no 
longer be accepted. The new law will be 
printed in full in the May Writer. 
W. H. H. 


*2 


‘“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH ” EDITED. 





Ex-Mayor Marshall R. {| _Ex-Mayor Marshall R. 
Ford is seriously sick at | Ford is seriously ill 
his home from pnew | with pneumonia at his 
monia. home. 


The Bunyan Memorial | 
— Westminster to Have | 
a Rich Window in His | 
Honor. | 


Memorial to Bunyan 
— Westminster to Have 
a Rich Window in His 
Honor. 


Without a word to me 
Barrie had himself called 
on Miss Adams wearing 
a tall hat—the rarest of 
headgear for him. 


Without a word to me 
Barrie had himself called 
on Miss Adams dressed 
in a tall hat-—-the rarest 
of costumes for him. — 
New York Sun. 


It don’t pay to feed | It does n’t pay to feed 
hens that don’t lay. hens that don’t lay. 





—~»~— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Arnold M. Anderson, whose short story, 
“A Counterfeit Presentment,” was pub- 
lished in Short Stories for March, began 
writing when he was a college student, and 
during the past twelve years he has had pub- 
lished in the various magazines, newspapers, 
and other periodicals of the country perhaps 
about 200 stories, verses, and articles. Be- 


ing a mining man by profession, and actively 
engaged in developing mining property, he 
has had exceptional opportunities for study- 
ing the characters of the hills and learning 
of incidents which work up well in fiction, 
and “A Counterfeit Presentment” is but 
one of a number of Western stories of his 
which have been appearing in various peri- 
odicals within the last two years. Mr. An- 
derson -has been roaming about the West 
extensively for the last three years, visiting 
many out-of-the-way corners, and he is now 
writing a Western book which he hopes to 
have finished in six months or so. His time 
for writing is somewhat limited, but he says 
he knows of no other calling so fascinating, 
provided one does not depend on it for a 
living. Incidentally, he boasts of being the 
owner of a self-made collection of nearly 
2,500 rejection slips. 


Charles R. Barnes, whose story, “ Mrs. 
Sweeney’s Vengeance,” in McClure’s for 
March, is the forerunner of a series to ap- 
pear in the Popular Magazine, and also of 
a novelette which he intends to bring out, 
is a Cleveland man now living in New York. 
His work has been writing topical verse for 
the newspapers, most of it being used by the 
New York World and the Sun. He was also 
at one time an editorial writer and para- 
grapher on the World. Occasionally he 
would contribute verses and stories to vari- 
ous periodicals, but he did not take that part 
of his work seriously until the appearance of 
this Sweeney story, when editors began writ- 
ing him letters and asking for stories. Since 
then he has sold much matter that had been 
widely refused before. Puck and Judge have 
published a good deal of his humorous verse. 


D. C. Lawless, whose initial story, “ The 
Nerve of Joe,” was printed in the March 
Lippincott’s, is a clerk in one of the city de- 
partments of Toledo under the Independent 
administration of Mayor Brand Whitlock, 
the author of ‘‘ The Turn of the Balance.” 


Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, whose story, 
“The Wedding in the Patch,” appeared in 
Short Stories for March, is a newspaper man 
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of Wilkes Barre, Penn. He has been for 
many years a correspondent for a number of 
metropolitan newspapers, Wilkes Barre, in 
the heart of the anthracite coal fields, being 
an important news centre, especially regard- 
ing coal matters. Mr. Ridsdale has made a 
special study of the mining industry, and his 
story in Short Stories is a description of 
life in a mining village. He has written a 
number of mining stories, and while Har- 
per’s Young People was in existence he con- 
tributed to it a number of Revolutionary 
War stories, some of which have been pub- 
lished in book form. Owing to his time be- 
ing taken up by newspaper work, Mr. Rids- 
dale has not written much for the magazines 
in late years. He wrote a number of Irish 
fairy stories for the New York Sun some 
years ago, and last December the National 
Magazine published one, called “The Dis- 
belavin’ of It.” He has also written a num- 
ber of stories for newspaper syndicates, and 
some special articles on railroad wrecks and 
mining accidents for the New York Evening 
Post, and for Leslie’s Monthly while it was 
published. 


Roscoe Gilmore Stott, whose poem, 
“Winds o’ March,” appeared in Putnam’s 
Magazine for March, is the son of one of 
the most widely-known educators in the 
Middle West, his father having been for 
thirty-six years at the head of Franklin Col- 
lege in Indiana. Mr. Stott showed an apt- 
ness for things literary while yet in college, 
and had some verse accepted then. At his 
graduation in 1904 his class gave his own 
college comedy, “The Wizard of Zu Zu.” 
The same year he won first place in the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine’s contest for short 
vefse. After a year’s graduate work at Chi- 
cago University, he taught English in Drury 
College, Missouri, for a while. He is now 
giving his entire time to magazine work, and 
has had both verse and prose accepted by 
Putnam’s Magazine, Lippincott’s, the World 
To-Day, the Pacific Monthly, the Ladies’ 
World, and lesser magazines, and he has 
done additional work for the Chicago 
Tribune. His first recognition of any promi- 
nence was the wide copying given his sonnet, 


“The Child with the Violin,” which was 
originally printed in the Reader Magazine. 
Mr. Stott is now living in Knightstown, Ind., 
where he is a close student of both nature 
and human nature. He is at present at work 
upon two longer efforts for book publication. 


Eleanor Stuart, author of the story, 
“Bibi Steinfeld’s Hunting,” which was 
printed in McClure’s for March, is now Mrs. 
Farris Robbins Childs—Eleanor Stuart 
Childs — and before her marriage, which 
took her to the East, especially to Africa, as 
her husband's firm of Childs & Co. is an im- 
porting and exporting concern, she had al- 
ways lived in New York, where she had 
written for the magazines since she was six- 
teen years old. “Three Blind Mice,” pub- 
lished last July in Scribner’s Magazine, was 
immediately translated into French and Ger- 
man, and her novel, “ The Postscript,” pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year by Mc- 
Clure, was well received. She hopes to 
finish a long novel for early autumn publica- 
tion, and she has several short stories com- 
ing out in the summer magazines. Mrs. 
Childs says that “ Bibi Steinfeld’s Hunting” 
called forth many letters, and that the inci- 
dent of poor Steinfeld’s being devoured by 
a lion who returned to drink his bath water 
is a perfectly true happening, and one well 
known to East Africans. 


4 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Collins— In his recollections of Wilkie 
Collins, published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, William Winter quotes the novelist’s 
account of the grievous conditions under 
which his story, “The Moanstone,” was 
written. He had for some years suffered ex- 
cruciating pain, caused by rheumatic gout in 
the eyes. “ My suffering was so great,” he 
said to his friend, “ when I was writing ‘ The 
Moonstone,’ that I could not control myself 
and keep quiet. My cries and groans so 
deeply distressed my amanuensis, to whom I 
was dictating, that he could not continue his 
work and had to leave me. After that I em- 
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ployed several men, with the same result ; 
no one of them could endure the strain. At 
last I engaged a young woman, stipulating 
that she must utterly disregard my suffer- 
ings and attend solely to my words. This 
she declared that she could do and would do, 
and this, to my amazement (because the 
most afflicting of my attacks came upon me 
after her arrival), she indubitably and ex- 
actly did. I was blind with pain, and I lay 
on the couch writhing and groaning. In 
that condition and under those circum- 
stances I dictated the greater part of ‘The 
Moonstone.’ ” 


Flaubert. — He was a Viking, a full-blooded 
man, who scorned sensible hygiene ; he took 
no exercise beyond a walk in the morning, a 
walk in the evening on his terrace, and in 
summer an occasional swim in the Seine. 
He ate copiously, was moderate in drinking, 
but smoked fifteen or twenty pipes a day, 
abused black coffee, and for months at a 
stretch worked fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four at his desk—-and such work! 
He warned his disciple, Guy de Maupassant, 
against too much boating as being destruc- 
tive of mental productivity. In 1870 another 
crisis was brought on by protracted labors 
over the revision of the definitive version of 
the “St. Antony.” His travels in Nor- 
mandy, in the East, his visits to London 
(1851) and to Righi-Kaltbad in the Swiss, 
together with sojourns in Paris— where he 
had a little apartment — make up the itin- 
erary of his fifty-eight years. Is it any won- 
der that he died of apoplexy, stricken at his 
desk, he of violently sanguine temperament, 
bull-necked, blood always in his face?... 

“Bouvard et Pécuchet” was never fin- 
ished. Its increasing demands killed Flau- 
bert. In his desk were found many cahiers 
of notes taken to illustrate the fatuity of 
mankind, its stupidity, its bétise. He was as 
pitiless as Swift or Schopenhauer in his con- 
tempt for low ideals and vulgar pretensions, 
for the very bourgeois, from whom he 
came.... 

After the scandal caused by the prosecu- 
tion of “Madame Bovary,” that austere, 
moral book, Flaubert was afraid to publish 


his 1856, second version of “St. Antony.” 
He had been advised by the sapient Du 
Camp to cast the manuscript into the fire, 
after a reading before Bouilhet and Du 
Camp lasting thirty-three hours. But he 
had refused. This was in September, 1849. 
Du Camp declares that he asked him to essay 
the ‘Delaunay affair,” meaning the Dela- 
marre story. This Flaubert did, and the re- 
sult was the priceless history of Charles and 
Emma Bovary. D’Aurevilly attacked the 
book; Baudelaire defended it. Later Tur- 
genieff wrote to Flaubert: “After all, you 
are Flaubert !” George Sand was a 
motherly consoler. Their letters are de- 
lightiul. She did not understand the bluff, 
naif Gustavy—she who composed so flow- 
ingly and could turn on or off her prose like 
the tap of a kitchen hydrant (the simile is 
her own). How could she fathom the tor- 
mented desire of her friend for perfection, 
for the blending of idea and image, for the 
eternal pursuit of the right word, the shapely 
sentence, the cadenced coda of a paragraph ? 
And of the larger demands of style — of the 
tone of a page, a chapter, a book, why should 
this fluent and graceful writer, called George 
Sand, concern herself with such _ super- 
fluities ? It was always an O altitudo with 
Flaubert—the most copious, careless of 
correspondents. He had set for himself an 
impossible standard of perfection and an 
ideal of impersonality in art neither of which 
he realized. But there is no outward sign 
of his conflicts in his work ; all trace of the 
labor bestowed upon his paragraphs is ab- 
sent. His style is simple, direct, large; 
above all, clear — the clarity of classic prose. 

His declaiming aloud his sentences has 
been adduced to prove his absence of sanity. 
Beethoven, too, was pronounced crazy by 
his various landladies because he sang and 
howled in his voice of a composer composi- 
tions in the making. Flaubert was the pos- 
sessor of an accurate musical ear. Not 
without justice did Coppée call him “the 
Beethoven of French prose.” His sense of 
rhythm was acute ; he carried it so far that 
he would sacrifice grammar to rhythmic flow. 
He tested his sentences aloud. Once in his 
apartment, Rue -Murillo, overlooking Pare 
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Monceau, he rehearsed a page of a new 
book for hours. Belated coachmen, noting 
the open windows, hearing an outrageous 
vocal noise, concluded that a musical soirée 
was in progress. Gradually the street filled 
on either side with carriages in search of 
passengers ; but the guests never emerged 
from the house. In the early morning the 
lights were extinguished, and the oaths of 
the disappointed coachmen must have been 
enjoyed by Flaubert. 

He would annotate 300 volumes for a page 
of facts. His bump of scrupulousness was 
large. In twenty pages he would sometimes 
save three or four from destruction. He did 
not become, however, as captious as Balzac 
in the handling of proofs. A martyr of 
style, he was not an enameller in precious 
stones, not a patient mosaic worker, super- 
imposing here and there a precious verbal 
, jewel. First the image, and then its appro- 
priate garb; sometimes image and phrase 
were born simultaneously, as was the case 
with Richard Wagner. These extraordinary 
things may happen to men of genius who 
are neither opium eaters nor lunatics. The 
idea that Flaubert was ever addicted to 
drugs — beyond the quinine with which in 
his boyhood his good father dosed him after 
the fashion of those days—is ridiculous. 
The gorgeous visions of “Saint Antony” 
were the results of stupendous preparatory 
studies, a stupendous power of fantasy and 
a stupendous concentration. Opium super- 
induces visions, but not the power and fac- 
ulty of attention to record them in terms of 
literature for forty years. George Saints- 
bury has pronounced “Saint Antony” the 
most perfect specimen of dream literature 
extant ; and because of its precision in de- 
tails, its architectonic, its deep-hued waking 
hallucinations. — New York Sun. 


Goldsmith.— Oliver Goldsmith was an 
underpaid man from start to finish. Fifty 
pounds ($250) for “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” was bad enough, yet for “ The Trav- 
eler” he got but £20 ($100), and £5 ( $25) 
for his “ English Grammar.” For “The 
Deserted Village,” however, his publisher 
sent him 100 guineas ($500). This he at 
once returned, with the message : “It is too 


much; it is near five shillings a couplet, 
which is more than any bookseller can 
afford or, indeed, any modern poetry is 
worth.” So he died with $10,000 worth of 
debts. “Was ever poet so trusted before ?” 
said Dr. Johnson. 


Mendes. —It is strange that so prolific a 
writer —he died with some 140 volumes to 
his credit--should have worked with so 
much difficulty. The machinery of his 
mental processes worked only after vast per- 
suasions. He approached his task with 
dread and an almost overwhelming sense of 
incapacity, an experience that may be not 
without its comfort to younger writers who 
are disposed to think that literary ability 
should be necessarily marked by a perpetual 
gushing from the founts of inspiration. He 
said himself that he would lock himself in 
his study soon after noon. Then he would 
smoke and idle for an hour, hoping vainly 
that the ideas would come unforced. But 
they never did. Then for anothet hour he 
would sit at his desk, the words coming with 
an infinite unwillingness : “It seems as if I 
can never get to the bottom of the page. 
Afterward it goes along better. I stop at 
five or six. And the remarkable thing is 
that writing becomes harder for me the older 
I grow and the more I write.” — Paris Let- 
ter in the Argonaut. 


Oppenheim. — E. Phillips Oppenheim, who 
is one of the most prolific writers of the day, 
has a manner of telling a story that is all his 
own. Instead of sitting down and writing 
out chapter after chapter, he dictates his 
stories to his secretary. The latter goes 
with the author everywhere, and whenever 
the mood strikes him, whenever the inspira- 
tion comes and the ideas formulate them- 
selves into a situation, he calls his secretary, 
and as he paces up and down the room talks 
the story off. Some of his chapters have 
been written in railway trains, in hotels, at 
his home — anywhere where the mood hap- 
pened to come to him. This manner of 
turning out his stories accounts for his easy, 
forceful, interesting style. Every one who 
reads his stories remarks that it is as if 
some one were sitting before him relating 
the story by word of mouth, and that is 
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practically the case. After the secretary has 
typewritten what he has taken down, the 
author proves up the lines, perhaps makes 
an alteration here and there, and the story 
is done. — Boston Globe. 


Riley. —James Whitcomb Riley tells of an 
inquisitive lady who once heard him say 
something on how poorly paid was the pro- 
fession of literature. ‘But, Mr. Riley,” said 
she, “ surely you have no cause for complain- 
ing. You must be a very rich man. I 
understand you get a dollar a word for all 
you write.” “ Ye-e-es, madam,” said Riley, 
with his slow drawl, “but sometimes I sit 
all day and can’t think of a word —not even 
a dialect word.” 


Stevenson. —In “ Memories and Portraits,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson tells us of his self- 
discipline in acquiring the art of writing. 
He says :— 

“TI kept always two books in my pocket, 
one to read, one to write in. As I walked, 
my mind was busy fitting what I saw with 
appropriate words ; when I sat by the road- 
side I would read, or a pencil and a penny 
version book would ‘be in my hand to note 
down the features of the scene or commemo- 
rate some halting stanzas. Thus | lived with 
words, and what I thus wrote was for no 
ulterior use, it was written consciously for 
practice. It was not so much that I wished 
to be an author ...as that I had vowed 
that I would learn to write, . . . and I prac- 
ticed to acquire it... . Description was the 
principal field of my exercise ; for there is 
always something worth describing, and 
town and country are but one continuous 
subject.... This was all excellent, no 
doubt ; so were the diaries I tried sometimes 
to keep, but always very speedily discarded, 
finding them a school of posturing and 
melancholy self-deception. 

“There was perhaps more profit, as there 
was certainly more effort, in my _ secret 
labors at home. Whenever I read a book or 
a passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered 
with propriety, in which there was either 
some force or some happy distinction in the 
style, I must sit down at once and set myself 


to ape that quality. I was unsuccessful, and 
I knew it, and tried again and again, and was 
unsuccessful and always unsuccessful; but 
at least in these vain bouts I got some prac- 
tice in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, 
and the co-ordination of parts. I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to 
Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to 
Beaudelaire, and to Obermann. . . . Even at 
the age of thirteen I had tried to do justice 
to the inhabitants of the famous city of 
Peebles in the style of the ‘Book of Snobs.’ 

“ That, or like it, is the way to learn to 
write ; whether I have profited or not, that 
is the way. It was so Keats learned, and 
there never was a finer temperament for lit- 
erature than Keats’s ; it was so, if we could 
trace it out, that all men have learned to 
write ; and that is why a revival of letters is 
always accompanied or heralded by a cast 
back to earlier or fresher models. 

“Perhaps I hear some one cry out, But 
this is not the way to be original. It is not; 
nor is there any way but to be born so. Nor 
yet, if you are born original, is there any- 
thing in this to clip the wings of originality. 
. .. Burns is the very type of a prime force 
in letters : he was of all men the most imi- 
tative. Shakespeare himself, the imperial, 
proceeds directly from a school. ... Nor 
is there anything here that should astonish 
the considerate. Before he can tell what 
cadences he truly prefers, the student should 
have tried all that are possible ; before he © 
can choose and preserve a fitting key of 
words he should long have practiced the lit- 
erary scales ; and it is only after years of 
such gymnastics that he can sit down at last, 
legions of words swarming to his call, dozens 
of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding 
for his choice, and he himself knowing what 
he wants to do and .. . able to do it.” 


Wilde. Possibly the smallest edition of a 
book ever published has been issued from 
the Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Ia. It is 
an edition of ten copies of “The Life of 
Oscar Wilde,” by Judge Willis Vickery, of 
Cleveland, O. Needless to say, the work is 
not on sale anywhere, nine copies having 
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been distributed among his friends, the tenth 
remaining in his possession. 

Judge Vickery is a great authority on 
Wilde and his writings, and he has the finest 
collection of Wilde’s works in America. 
Not only has he every edition of every work, 
but he has all the books which Wilde had 
with him during his confinement in Reading 
jail. 

In “The Life of Oscar Wilde” Vickery 
makes the prediction that the time will come 
when Wilde will be regarded as the greatest 
literary genius since Shakspere. — New York 
World. 


+ 


‘CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Room for Business Fiction. — The time 
seems ripe for a new literature — fiction 
dealing with the problems of business, with 
the effect of business on life, and of life on 
business. A good beginning has been made 
—enough to show the possibilities of the 
new field. But it is a field of a thousand 
acres, of which only one acre is under cul- 
tivation. 

The chief reason offered by literary ana- 
lysts to explain the predominating popu- 
larity of fiction as a form of literature is that 
the novel gives experience by proxy. On 
this basis alone the opportunity to interest 
millions of persons and at the same time 
serve them is very great. Every one is 
familiar with the fact that an experienced 
business man can in an hour’s talk give to a 
young man ideas, impressions, and view- 
points which might otherwise have taken him 
years to acquire. And yet a good novel can 
do just that— give ideas, impressions, and 
viewpoints. The eagerness with which all 
progressive men and women seek to know 
whatever will‘help them in their business 
affords a pre-established interest which no 
writer could fail to appreciate. 

Business is so complicated nowadays — so 
divided into departments, that it is harder 
and harder for a person to get a proper 
impression of his part in true relation to the 
whole. And yet it is chiefly this impression 
—this comprehensive conception of things 


—that distinguishes the big man from the 
little one. If the novel could in any degree 
help to give that, it would be a boon, not 
only to the individual, but to the whole busi- 
ness world. For of many things greatly 
needed in business, one is more men of 
larger conception, broader sympathies, and 
more human interest in the effects of busi- 
ness on life. And the need is not merely for 
a few men to have these qualities super- 
eminently, but that all men should have them 
in a larger degree. What a field for the 
business novel ! 

But the novel, to be what it should be, 
needs most of all to involve an interpreta- 
tion of life. It needs romance. And yet 
what greater possibilities could be found for 
romantic situation than in the business 
world, where millions of men and women 
meet, under a million varying conditions — 
not to mention the influence of romance in 
social life upon the ambitions and develop- 
ments of business life ? 

One thing, however, is lacking. Men who 
write novels seldom know very much about 
actual business life. Their training, experi- 
ence, and interests have all been, on the 
whole. in other fields. They often lack the 
comprehensive view of business themselves, 
and are in a poor way to impart it to others 
through the actions and thoughts of literary 
characters. But the case is not hopeless. 
The actual situation needs only to be ac- 
knowledged. Writers largely gain their 
material from observing and digesting the 
experiences of others, and there is no fixed 
reason why this could not be done in gather- 
ing material for business fiction. But it 
would involve much labor and appreciative 
insight to make it true to business life — 
and only thus could a writer hope to gain 
the attention of the thinking element of busi- 
ness people. — Collier’s Weekly. 

A Suggestive Literary Coincidence. — Names 
of characters in fiction are very often the 
result of unconscious cerebration, and the 
results are sometimes amusing. Not long 
ago the name of Horace Hazeltine, author 
of “ The City of Encounters,” appeared with 
that of Campbell MacCulloch, the short- 
story writer, side by side in the contents 
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table of one of the magazines. Shortly after 
this Mr. Hazeltine, who reads fiction for one 
of the best known of New York’s periodicals, 
found among the submitted manuscripts a 
tale by MacCulloch, entitled “The Fourth 
Dimension,” in which the hero, strangely 
enough, was called Professor Horace Hazel- 
tine. From seeing the name in juxtaposi- 
tion with his own, Mr. MacCulloch, it seems, 
had unconsciously retained it, and subse- 
quently had made use of it in the fond belief 
that the combination was pure invention. — 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Comrensations of Novel Writing. — Novel 
writing, I repeat, is an independent, self- 
respecting, pleasant business. If life be dull, 
and outside the snow falls drearily, and the 
limbs of the trees are wet, and bare, and 
broken, and people insist on sending in bills, 
with a scrape of the pencil you can, with 
your hero, under a strange flag and a burn- 
ing sky, lead forlorn hopes, rescue impris- 
oned sefioritas, dig for buried treasure, and 
find it, or place yourself upon a throne. If 
there is a cause that you think needs your 
valuable assistance, or a “ wrong that needs 
resistance,” you may, in a novel, make your 
characters proclaim your views, and, whether 
he likes it or not, the unsuspecting reader 
must be your audience. Or, if your lady 
flouts you, you can establish her as your 
heroine, and pour into her ear all the thrill- 
ing words of love to which, in real life, she 
refuses to listen. She cannot rise disdain- 
fully and walk away, or send down word 
that she is not at home. And, if you re- 
joice in an enemy, he is at your mercy. 
Under a hideous nom de plume, you can, in 
your novel, pillory him, and to your heart’s 
content ridicule, and torture, and ruin him, 
financially, socially, physically, and finally 
lead him to the gallows. In a novel of 
mine, disguised as the chief villain, there 
was such an enemy. To him I did every- 
thing that my low and vindictive nature 
could suggest. I made his life a hell, and 
killed him off in povérty and under circum- 
stances of the most degrading and humiliat- 
ing nature. It is annoying that in real life 


I must still watch him steadily flourish and 
prosper. 


On Fifth avenue he is always just 





missing me with his racing car, and at res- 
taurants, at the table next mine, he gives 
expensive dinners to those people I should 
most like to meet. But of the pleasure I 
derived from punishing him in my novel, as 
he will be punished in the next world, he 
cannot rob me. 

There is no business in which one is so 
independent, or of which it may be so truly 
said that you carry it around with you 
under your hat. Wherever you go, your en- 
tire “plant” moves with you. You pay no 
rent, no taxes, no insurance. You are tied 
to no office, to no regular hours, to no fixed 
address. You fear neither strikes nor lock- 
outs. There is no fellow clerk, who, just 
as you are packing for your summer holiday, 
suddenly marries, and takes your vacation 
time for his honeymoon. Instead, you pro- 
claim your own legal holidays. As a rule, 
you proclaim too many of them. But your 
time is your own. If you elect to loaf, no 
one save yourself suffers. Certainly the 
reading public is none the poorer. 

No matter where you travel, the post- 
office will always carry your finished goods 
to your publisher, and for you he drums up 
trade and entices customers. When the law- 
yer, the doctor, or the business man goes on 
his vacation he loses his customers.  In- 
stead of making money, he is spending it. 
The novel writer can circumnavigate the 
globe, and at the same time his books still 
may be making money for him ; he may still 
be at work. 

This winter I wrote a novel entirely of 
South America, of palm trees and the 
Southern Cross, while I was freezing in Lon- 
don, and looking out upon a yellow fog. 
And another novel, entirely about a London 
fog, I finished when I was at sea, off Cuba, 
and so seasick that, in comparison, a Lon- 
don fog seemed cheerful and attractive. — 
Richard Harding Davis, in Collier’s Weekly. 

The Play and the Novel Contrasted. — 
Rather timidly to venture another generali- 
zation — one intended to be very sketchy 
indeed — the average novelist writes mainly 
about what people say to one another: the 
playwright is primarily concerned with what 
they do to one another. The playwright 
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must carry on his play by action, he must 
regard even his dialogue essentially as 
action. Broadly, the play may be consid- 
ered to be a pantomime with incidental 
speaking. Otherwise why ask people to 
look at it instead of merely reading it? Of 
course this is taking the play purely as a 
play, and not as literature. 

The two trades are intricately different. 
In the matter, for instance, of dialogue 
itself, the writer who has trained himself to 
write his words for printing is actually 
handicapped by that training when he writes 
words for an actor to speak. The effective 
speech put into the mouth of a character in 
a novel is only. too often flatly ineffective 
when spoken by an actor in a dramatization, 
and the actor may deliver to really fine effect 
a speech which, printed in a novel, would 
“read” bald and flat.— Booth Tarkington, 
in Collier’s Weekly. 


The Profits of Writers.—It is &., that 
not more than one-tenth of the works of 
fiction published last year paid their authors 
in royalties sums equal to day wages for the 
mere time spent in composition. 

“ About ninety per cent. of all the works 
of fiction published are failures,” said the 
head of one of the big publishing houses 
identified with fiction, “and what are pub- 
lished constitute only about one-thirtieth of 
what are written. If you sell 5,000 copies of 
a novel you credit yourself with a success, 
though the author of a book that sells this 
number of copies makes only about $500 if 
he is previously unknown and therefore gets 
only ten per cent. But you may sell less 
than 5,000 copies and still get out even un- 
less you have spent much money in an effort 
to boom a book that won’t be boomed.” 

The most popular writers of fiction of 
the present day are able, of course, to com- 
mand much higher percentages than the ten 
per cent. that the unknown writer receives. 
Take Robert W. Chambers or Winston 
Churchill, for example, who have behind 
them a long record of practically unbroken 
success. Each of these authors receives 
probably not less than twenty-five per cent. 





on the sales of his books that sell nominally 
at $1.50. 

Every now and then there comes a 
“wave” of fiction of a certain type, on the 
crest of which various authors ride to for- 
tune. Miss Mary Johnston plunged success- 
fully into the swashbuckling seas with “To 
Have and to Hold,” “ Audrey,” “ Prisoners 
of Hope,” and so on, and a conservative ex- 
pert estimates that her royalties, including 
those of dramatization, can scarcely have 
fallen far below $500,000. 

It is a pretty conservative statement to say 
that since Mr. Churchill published “The 
Celebrities” he never has written a novel 
that brought him in less than $50,000, and 
several of his books have far exceeded that 
amount. - 

Among the books that have most largely 
profited both author and publisher must be 
named “The Virginian,” by Owen Wister, 
of which nearly half a million copies were 
sold. The author’s profit on this story, ex- 
clusive of the dramatic royalties, which were 
large, was not much if anything less than 
$100,000. 

“The outlook for the future of fiction in 
this country,” said the publisher quoted 
above, “seems to me to be for tremendous 
sales at lower prices than those now pre- 
vailing. This country has a very high aver- 
age of literacy. There are, say, 16,000,000 
families in this country. Yet no novel has 
ever exceeded the million mark. ‘ David 
Harum’ nearly reached it, yet only one 
family in eighteen read that book. The 
time is coming, and it is n’t far off, when the 
‘David Harum’ mark will be eclipsed.” 

Another publisher remarked: “If you 
know any young authors who want to make 
money, tell them to write books for boys. 
These things have a way of going on and on, 
like Tennyson’s brook, forever. My firm in- 
duced a fairly well-known author to write us 
a series of boys’ stories. The initial sales 
did not please him, afd he refused to write 
any more. But as time went on and the 

second and third years came around, with 
larger and larger royalty checks, he became 
interested, and now he’s only too willing to 
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write yarns for the younger generation as 
long’ as we want to publish them.” — New 
York Sun. 

Eleanor Abbott’s Style.—-Were it not for 
Miss Abbott's brilliancy, her charm, her 
graphic fervor, her “originality, her dashing 
impressionism, a Clerk would hesitate to 
point interrogation at certain passages, in 
her story, ‘““Woman’s Only Business,” which 


appears in the March issue of Everybody’s.. 


Having acquired the habit of winning 
prizes and admirers and deserved renown, 
she is on the point of raising up a school 
of imitators, who will do themselves harm 
unless they distinguish between the bull’s- 
eye shots of her genius and those that fly 
wild. Searching the outlying districts, so 
to speak, I have picked up the following mis- 
guided arrows :— 

“The May-blossoms smelt altogether too 
white.” 

“The young girl’s contralto voice was lip- 
ping its magic way.” 

“His eyelids came scrunching down.” 

“The questions that crumbled from his 
lips.” 

“The glass test-tube went brittling out of 
Sagner’s fingers.” 

“ Began talking messily.” 

“She hurled her flaming, irrevocable an- 
swer crash-bang into Sagner’s astonished, 
impertinent face.” 

The Clerk is not for urging Miss Eleanor 
Abbott to withdraw these astonishing 
phrases. However erroneous, they become 
immensely interesting as revealing the ardor 
of a mind working at white heat. If you 
ever saw a trip-hammer coming down on 
glowing steel, you recall that not all the 
sparks flew in conventional curves. Some 
hit you, perhaps, and hurt. But it was a 
glorious festival of fury, for all that, and a 
sight vivid beyond words. Let Miss Ab- 
bott keep to her ways. She is no more fan- 
tastic than Blake, no more daring than 
Stephen Crane. Nor should we be wise to 
ask her to hold up her sentences to the test 
of realism after she has written them. It 
is an odd, though not a novel, trick of sen- 
sibility that when an impressionist has 
missed interpreting an impression, the false 


impression seems to him the only legitimate 
one. Rodin defends his Balzac, calls it his 
masterpiece. Besides, the moment you bid 
an impressionist have a care lest he admit 
untruths, that moment you dull his percep- 
tiveness. The right course, I conclude, is to 
take our impressionists as we find them, 
faults and all. Only, let not their disciples 
imagine that the errors of genius explain its 
triumphs, or that, by similar crimes against 
the verities, minds of mediocre talents may 
pass for inspired. —“ The Clerk of the 
Day,” in the Boston Transcript. 


The Story of a Plot.— Casting bread upon 
the waters is exemplified, in a curious way, 
in the case of “ The Girl and the Bill.” The 
author, Bannister Merwin, was formerly on 
the editorial staff of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company. In his capacity as editor he fre- 
quently suggested plots to those who were 
fortunate enough to be regular contributors 
of fiction to the Munsey publications, but 
were unfortunate enough to be temporarily 
without ideas. Among the plots given out 
in this way was the outline of “The Girl 
and the Bill.” The would-be author who re- 
ceived it dallied with it a while, but at last 
returned the plot to Mr. Merwin, who put 
it away in his desk. When he resigned from 
the editorial staff to make a business of writ- 
ing fiction, he lost little time in writing 
“The Girl and the Bill.” As a contributor 
he sent “ The Girl and the Bill” to the very 
office where, as an editor, he had suggested 
the story, and it was immediately accepted. 
— Publishers’ Weekly. 


Parody. — “No parodist is successful,” 
writes Professor Raleigh in his Introduc- 
tion to “ The Heroine,” by Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, “who has not at some time fallen 
deeply under the spell of the literature that 
he parodies. Parody is, for the most part, 
a weak and clinging kind of tribute to the 
force of its original. Very perfect parodies, 
which catch the soul, as well as the form, of 
the models that they imitate, almost «lose 
their identity and become a part of that 
which they were meant to ridicule. Feeble 
parodies, where poor matter, not strong 
enough to speak for itself, claims notice by 
the aid of a notorious tune, are even more 
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conspicuously dependent on the vogue of 
their original. The art of a tailor is seen in 
the cut of a coat; to make a mechanical 
copy of it, substituting tartan or fustian for 
velvet, is what any Chinese slave can do. It 
is form in literature which is difficult to in- 
vent. ... The famous parodies (so to call 
them) are not parodies at all; their free- 
dom from the servility of parody is what has 
given them their place in literature. Cer- 
vantes may have thought that he could criti- 
cise and banter the romances of chivalry by 
telling the adventures of a poor and high- 
minded gentleman traveling on the roads of 
Spain; but once the new situation was 
created it called for a new treatment. Field- 
ing doubtless intended to parody Richardson 
by a tale of the chastity of a serving-man ; 
and it is easy to see how a mere wit would 
have carried out the design. But Fielding, 
like Cervantes, was too rich in ideas and too 
brave in purpose to be another man’s mock- 
ing servitor.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 
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Jort CHanpter Harris. With portraits. James 
W. Lee. Century (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Forty ImmMortats. Jeanne Mairet. Atlantic 
(35 c.) for April. 

Cympettne. Illustrated. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for April. 

UNREALITY IN THE PRESENTATION OF LIFE. 
Editor’s Study, Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for April. 

Cuartes Darwin. Leonard Huxley. Putnam's 
(2 ¢) for April. 

“Omar” Fitzceratp. Henry D. Sedgwick. Put- 
nam’s (28 c.) for April. 

Caran v’AcHE, A Pioneer oF THE Comic SuppLe- 
ment. With portrait. Reprinted from the Nation in 
the American Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for April. 

My Srory. VIII. —Manx Novels and Plays. 
Hall Caine. Appleton’s (18 c.) for April. 








THe Art or Caran v’Acue. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Bookman (28 c.) ‘or April. 

PraciarisM: Reat AND APPARENT. Bunford 
Samuel. Bookman (28 c.) for April. 

Literary Men anv Pustic Arratrs. Brander 
Matthews. North American Review (38 c.) for April. 

StorMFietp. Mark Twain’s new country home. 
Country Life in America for April. 

Atv Home With tHE Queen or Roumanta ( “ Car- 
men Sylva”). Illustrated. Marie Van Vorst. Le- 
lineator (18 c.) for April. 

Tue Novets or Mrs. Humpury Warp. William 
Lyon Phelps. Forwm (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Natronat Liprary. Illustrated. Angus Mc- 
Sween. Van Norden’s Magazine (18 c.) for April. 

Anna Katuartne Green. Hugh C. Weir. Human 
Life (13 ¢c.) for April. 

Tue Diary or a Country Boy. With cartoons. 
Homer Davenport. Human Life (13 c.) for April. 

Tue Messace or Mr. G. K. Cuesterton. Rev. 
John A. Hutton, M. A. Hibbert Journal (78 c.) for 
April. 

Lirerary Men oF Brown. VI.—John Hay. With 
portraits. Brown Alumni Monthly (13 c.) for April. 

Tue Maxktnc or a Newsparer (Topeka State 
Capital). Illustrated. National Printer-Journalist 
(23 c.) for March. 

Memories OF AutuHors. Friends Over the Sea. — 
Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. Illustrated. 
William Winter. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for 
March 6. 

Roosevett as Cartoon MArteErRIAt. Illustrated. 
John T. McCutcheon. Saturday Evening Post (8 c. ) 
for March 13. 

“Prayinc”’ tHe Drama. The tribulations and per- 
quisites of novel writing and play writing. Richard 
Harding Davis. Collier’s (13 ¢.) for March 20. 

Breaxinc Into Vaupevitte. The genial art of 
writing one-act playlets, full of laughs or weeps. 
Sewell Collins. Collier’s (13 ¢.) for March 20. 

Sister Arts. Novel or drama for pathos and 
comic bits. Booth Tarkington. Collier's (13 c.) for 
March 20. 

Evinor Macartney Lane ann Her New Novet 
“ Katrine.” Ripley Hitchcock. Harper’s Weekly 
(13 c.) for March 27.° 

Epwarp Fitzceratp and His Poet or Desparr. 
With portrait. Rev. E. C. E. Dorion. Zion's Herald 
for March 31. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Jack London writes from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, that his health has broken down, and 
that he has abandoned his trip in his yacht 
around the world. 


John Davidson, the poet, disappeared from 
his home in Penzance, Eng., on the evening 
of March 23, and it is feared that he is dead. 
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Not Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, but Mrs. 
Francis Alexander, the friend of Ruskin, and 
the mother of Miss Francesca Alexander, 
artist and author, is the oldest among 
American women who write books, for she 
is now ninety-four. Almost sixty years ago 
her husband, a Boston portrait painter, took 
her and their daughter to Florence, where 
they still live. 


Laura Stedman is preparing “The Life 
and Letters” of her grandfather, E. C. Sted- 
man, and would be pleased to have the loan 
of any of his letters now in the possession 
of his friends. Miss Stedman’s address is 
206 West 106th street, New York City. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished “The Life of Edgar Allan Poe,” by 
George E. Woodberry, in two volumes — 
an extension of the author’s work written 
for the American Men of Letters Series, 
which he has now augmented with fresh 
material, while at the same time revising 
many of his former judgments and criticisms. 


The journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
his only unpublished writings, are soon to 
be issued in book form, probably in four 
volumes, by his son, Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson, who is indexing and cross-index- 
ing them to make clearer his father’s theo- 
ries. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company announces 
a new edition of “The Life, Letters, and 
Journals of George Ticknor”—the four- 
teenth edition to appear since the work was 
first brought out, nearly forty years ago. 
Many portraits and an introduction by Ferris 
Greenslet have been added. 

The “ Essay on Shelley,” by the late Fran- 
cis Thompson, which appeared in the Dublin 
Review, is about to be republished in book 
form. In the course of a preface to the 
essay, .George Wyndham describes it as 
“the most important contribution to pure 
letters written in English during the last 
twenty years.” 

Professor George McLean Harper’s biog- 
raphy of Sainte-Beuve will be published this 
month by the Lippincotts, as the fourth 


volume of their French Men of Letters Se- 
ries. 





The literary reminiscences of William 
Winter are to appear in book form under 
the title of “ Old Friends.” Moffat, Yard & 
Co. will publish this volume. 


Harper & Brothers have published a life 
of Thomas Nast, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
The book is additionally valuable as a his- 
tory of the cartoon and its development, 
along with the changes in processes of en- 
graving and reproduction. 


A life of Laurence Sterne has been com- 
pleted by Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Yale, and will be published soon. 


A new publishing house, the Sturgis & 
Walton Company, has been established in 
New York. The senior partner is Lyman 
Sturgis, a former vice-president of the Mac- 
millan Company. The junior member, Law- 
ton L. Walton, was formerly secretary of the 
Macmillan Company. The firm will do a 
general publishing business. 


A prize of $5,000 for the best essay on the 
progress of aerial navigation has been 
offered by King Leopold of Belgium. That 
the students of aeronautics from all over the 
world may have a chance to compete for the 
prize, King Leopold has provided that the 
work may be written in French, English, 
Flemish, German, Italian, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese. The jury which will award the prize 
will consist of three Belgians and four 
foreigners. 


The third competition for the Paderewski 
prize is announced for this year, the prizes 
offered being as follows: (1.) One thou- 
sand dollars for a symphony or symphonic 
poem for full orchestra. (2.) Five hundred 
dollars for a concert piece for chorus and or- 
chestra, solo voice parts optional. ( 3.) 
Five hundred dollars for a string quartette, 
quintette, or sextette, for any combination 
of instruments. The competition is open to 
any American-born composer. The compo- 
sitions are to be sent to John A. Loud, 6 
Newbury street, Boston, on or before Sep- 
tember 1. No work that has been performed 
in public or in private is eligible. Compo- 
sitions must be sent anonymously, accompa- 
nied by the composer’s name in a sealed en- 
velope. 
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Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the 
University of Chicago, has announced the 
conditions for the sixth annual competition 
for the best papers on topics of commerce 
and industry for prizes offered by Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx. Prizes amounting to 
$1,500 will be given to successful competitors 
of three classes—persons who have re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degree from an 
American college in 1896 or thereafter, col- 
lege undergraduates, and persons without 
academic training. Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by Professor Laughlin by June 1, 
1910. 


The Cassells have begun in London the 
publication of their new monthly, the New 
Magazine. The first number contains 112 
pages of fiction, including fourteen short 
stories. 

The Optimist Publishing Company, New 
York, which is connected with the Optimist 
Club of America, is to publish the Optimists’ 
Magazine, which will be edited by Rev. Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer. Dr. Slicer says : “ Our 
editorial group will have distinction as 
writers, but we shall proclaim optimism, 
which is the best any man can wish for his 
fellowmen, and we shall not admit a writer 
to our pages who sings false when he sings, 
or sneers when he speaks.” 


America is to be the name of a new 
Catholic weekly review which is to be issued 
near Easter under the auspices of the Jesuits. 
Its title indicates its broad scope, for it is 
to represent the Catholic point of view in 
North and South America. In tone America 
will resemble the Tablet of London, and it 
will retain some of the features of the Mes- 
senger, which it will absorb. The chief 
editor will be Rev. Fr. John J. Wynne. 


The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York), 
for six years conducted by Robert H. Rus- 
sell, has passed into the hands of Melville 
E. Stone, Jr., son of the general manager 
of the Associated Press. Mr. Stone says 
that he will try to maintain the same general 
policy which the magazine has had, and that 
his only aim is to make it the most inter- 
esting and the most readable magazine pub- 
lished. 


Charities and the Commons ( New York) 
has changed its name to the Survey. 

Noah Webster’s “ History of the United 
States” is published as No. 198 of the Old 
South Leaflets. 

Although the past year has been a bad one 
for playwrights in France, the statistics just 
issued by the French Society of Authors 
show that in the last twelve months seven 
playwrights have earned more than $20,000 
each, eight more than $10,000, twenty-seven 
between $5,000 and $10,000, twenty-eight be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000, and of 430 others, 
none has earned less than $1,000. 

It is said that Rostand’s two plays, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” and “ L’Aiglon,” 
have paid him $2,500,000 in royalties. 

Trollope rarely received more than $5,000 
for a novel, but his remarkably sustained 
prolificness enabled him to earn a large in- 
come. The Bookman estimates his royalties 
from 1847 to 1879 as amounting to about 
$340,000. In three years he wrote fourteen 
books. 

The Popular Science Monthly for April 
is a Darwin number. 

George Selwyn Kimball died at Waverley, 
Mass., March 1, aged sixty-two. 

Rev. Daniel March died March 2 at 
Woburn, Mass., aged ninety-two. 

Sara King Wiley Drummond died at East 
Orange, N. J., March 7, aged thirty-seven. 

Charles Currier Beale died at West Med- 
ford, Mass., March 9, aged forty-four. 

Hinton Rowan Helper died in Washington 
March 9, aged eighty years. 

Mrs. Elinor Macartney Lane died at 
Lynchburg, Va., March 15, aged forty-five. 

George T. Angell died in Boston March 
16, aged eighty-two. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White died at Dedham, 
Mass., March 25, aged sixty-three. 

Rev. James E. Gilbert, D. D., died in 
Washington March 26, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Wood died in Brookline March 28, 
aged seventy-five. 

Dr. James H. Canfield died in New York 
March 29, aged sixty-two. 








